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ABSTRACT 



This survey was undertaken to build upon and validate 
understanding of teacher satisfaction and dissatisfaction, orientation to 
teaching, teachers' values, and teacher health. The purpose of this endeavor 
was also to develop an instrument suitable for identifying and quantifying 
the sources and relative strength of factors contributing to teacher 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction. The survey was a machine readable 
self-report instrument consisting mostly of precoded items with some 
open-ended questions. A total of 2,336 surveys were distributed to 71 schools 
in Western Sydney (Australia) with a 38 percent response rate. As predicted 
from a previous study, teachers are satisfied by matters intrinsic to the 
role of teaching, such as student achievement, positive relationships with 
the students, self -growth, and mastery of professional skills. They are 
dissatisfied with a second set of factors that are extrinsic to the task of 
teaching and outside the control of teachers and schools (e.g., the rapid 
pace and nature of educational change, increased expectations being placed on 
schools, the community's poor opinion of teachers, and lack of support for 
implementation of change policies) . A third band of factors revealed by the 
study had not been identified by previous research. Falling between intrinsic 
rewards of teaching and extrinsic sources of teacher dissatisfaction are 
school -based factors such as school leadership, climate, and decision making, 
school reputation, and school infrastructure. It is these factors where most 
variation occurred from school to school, and where most potential for change 
can be found. (Contains 7 tables and 20 references.) (LH) 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents the central findings of a study into teacher satisfaction, 
motivation and health involving a survey of 892 teachers and school 
executive in 71 public primary, secondary and specific purposes schools in 
Western Sydney, Australia. 

Factor analysis of survey items was carried out to develop an eight factor 
model of teacher satisfaction. The eight factors were named: School 
Leadership, Climate, Decision-Making; Merit Promotion and Local Hiring; 
School Infrastructure; School Reputation; Status and Image of Teachers; 
Student Achievement; Workload and the Impact of Change; and Professional 
Self-growth. 

Scores on the scales fell into three bands: 'core business of teaching' factors 
(student achievement; professional self-growth); school level factors (school 
leadership, climate, decision-making; school infrastructure; school 
reputation); and system level/societal factors (workload and impact of 
change; status and image of teachers; merit promotion). 

Teachers were most satisfied with 'core business' aspects and least satisfied 
with systems level/societal factors, whilst school level factors showed the 
most variation, reflecting the influence of teachers' specific and varying 
within-school experiences. Leadership, communication and decision making 
styles were found to be important contributing factors to satisfaction with 
school based aspects of respondents' roles. 

A key finding of the study was the need to rethink and redefine teachers' and 
school administrators' roles to enable them to concentrate on the core aspects 
of teaching and learning which they find so uniformly satisfying and for 
others to assume responsibility for the more extraneous and dissatisfying 
responsibilities which schools and teachers and been forced to pick up in 
recent times. 



BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY UNDER DISCUSSION 

One theme above all has resonated through education internationally since the 1960s 
and that is change. 

Change is, of course, a natural part of life and there is no reason why educational 
employees, institutions or systems should be immune to or protected from change. 
However what is perhaps problematic about change in education is the often 
conflicting motives and pressures for change and the various outcomes of attempts 
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to facilitate change, outcomes which are not always positive for students and 
teachers 1 . 

In many cases, what has been advocated and even mandated at one time has been 
reversed later, two examples being school based curriculum development versus 
central prescription and control over curricula, and school self-management versus 
centralised administrative control of educational systems. There has also been on- 
going tension between giving attention to the 'basics', and increased expectations in 
the area of the 'social' aspects of school curricula and responsibilities. 

Changing education must inevitably mean changing teachers, or at least more 
pressure being placed upon teachers to change both themselves and their practices. 
Rather than achieving 'educational ends', these changes have in many cases been 
promulgated in order to facilitate both 'economic regeneration' and the 'rebuilding of 
national cultures and identities' (Hargreaves, 1994: 5), such attempts occurring 
within a context of greater criticism of education and tighter economic constraints. 
Hargreaves has noted the 'twin realities of change' as being 'ideological compliance' 
and 'financial self-reliance' (1994: 5). A third reality, in many cases, is undoubtedly 
greater workloads to meet the demands of change. 

There is little wonder that as a result of this context of change, researchers, 
educational systems and teachers themselves have been concerned with how teachers 
and school leaders are reacting to and coping with what are largely externally 
imposed forces. 

When considering the impacts of educational change and teaching on teachers, there 
is encountered a vast, often vaguely defined and overlapping literature on such 
matters as teacher stress, teacher burnout, teacher morale, teacher satisfaction and 
teacher motivation; a literature which has expanded commensurate with educational 
innovation and change in the period since the 1960s. Frequently, these matters are 
also the subject of debate and discussion in the public arena, the media, in election 
campaigns, and in teachers' salary disputes. 

Thompson, in a major meta analysis of published research (1995: 252), considered 
just one of these aspects, job satisfaction, and noted that despite an outpouring of 
research and commentary over a quarter of a century, 'no empirical synthesis of 
individual studies of job satisfaction has been conducted' and that there is still 
clearly much to be learned about the area. 



THE PRESENT STUDY: THE TEACHER 2000 PROJECT 

A paper (Dinham & Scott, 1996a), presented to AERA in 1996, outlined how the 
study arose, as well as some preliminary findings from the first phase of the 'Teacher 
2000 Project'. 

Briefly, a previous interview study involving resigned teachers (Dinham, 1992), 
revealed that the factors contributing to teacher satisfaction were largely discrete 
from those contributing to teacher dissatisfaction, and that when teachers made the 
decision to resign, the sources and strength of their satisfiers were basically 
unchanged, while it was the increase in the strength of their dissatisfiers that had 
'tipped the balance' and precipitated the 'resignation decision'. 



1 In this paper, the term ‘teacher’ is used generically to encompass classroom teachers, school executive 
(faculty heads, deputy principals, principals), and specialist support staff (librarians, school 
counsellors). 
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